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The Center for Vocational and Technical Education has 
been established as an independent unit on The Ohio State 
University campus with a grant from the Division of Adult 
and Vocational Research, U. S. Office of Education. It 
serves a catalytic role in establishing a consortium to 
focus on relevant problems in vocational and technical 
education. The Center is comprehensive in its commitment 
and responsibility , multidisciplinary in its approach, and 
interinstitutional in its program. 



The major objectives of The Center follow: 

1. To provide continuing reappraisal of the 
role and function of vocational and tech- 
nical education in our democratic society; 

2. To stimulate and strengthen state, regional, 
and national programs of applied research 
and development directed toward the solution 
of pressing problems in vocational and 
technical education; 

3. To encourage the development of research to 
improve vocational and technical education 
in institutions of higher education and 
other appropriate settings; 

4. ' To conduct research studies directed toward 

the development of new knowledge and new 
applications of existing knowledge in voca- 
tional and technical education; 

5. To upgrade vocational education leadership 
(state supervisors, teacher educators, 
research specialists, and others) through 
an advanced study and inservice education 
program; 

6. To provide a national information retrieval, 
storage, and dissemination system for 
vocational and technical education linked 
with the Educational Resources Information 
Center located in the U. S. Office of 
Education. 
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Increased expectations of education accompanied by enlarged 
investments, more complex interagency relations, technological 
advancements in employment and education and an intensified concern 
for improved planning and accountability are but a few of the trends 
and developments that place emphasis on strengthening state leadership 
in vocational and technical education. 

A fundamental strategy of The Center has been to focus resources 
on strengthening and enhancing the leadership capacity of personnel in 
state divisions of vocational and technical education. This strategy 
recognizes the pivotal position they occupy in our educational system 
and the "leverage" that investments and potential advancements in this 
area provide in improving, extending and redirecting programs of 
vocational and technical education at all levels. 

In addition to this publication, practitioners and students of 
state leadership will be interested in reading the other publication 
by The Center impinging on this area entitled. The Emerging Role of 
State Education Departments with Specific Implications for Division s 
of Vocational-Technical Education . 

he hope that this publication on vocational division policies, 
practices and requirements will provide additional insights and data 
which will be of use to state boards of vocational and technical 
education and to state administrative personnel in improving those 
situational factors within the department work climate which 
contribute to attracting and retaining high level personnel. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director, The Center 
for Vocational and 
Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
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SUMMARY 



How should we provide for high quality leadership personnel in 
sufficient numbers to satisfy the needs of state divisions of voca- 
tional education for the future? This problem is one of the most 
crucial facing vocational education today. One of the primary purposes 
for founding The Center for Research and Leadership Development in 
Vocational and Technical Education was to provide the opportunity for 
upgrading vocational education leadership personnel through advanced 
study and inservice education programs. 

In implementing this objective in the area of state leadership 
The Center has supported a major research and development thrust to 
determine the training needs for developing vocational education 
leadership personnel, to design pilot inservice and preservice programs, 
and to develop simulation and other training materials to be used in 
training programs. 

The first two phases of the study were: 1) a study to depict the 
current status of vocational education, state leadership personnel in 
terms of policies, numbers, education, and experience, and 2) to develop 
a concept of the emerging role of the state division of vocational 
education in terms of new functions as indicated by the trends and 
forces in the various sectors of society. The activities reported 
in this publication are concerned with the first of these two phases. 

This publication is directed to leaders in vocational education 
interested in state divisions of vocational education. It contains 
a discussion of the findings of the study and recommendations for 
strengthening state divisions of vocational education. 

Future publications in the state leadership area will report the 
development of inservice and preservice programs and the development 
of simulation and other materials to be used in training programs for 
the development of state division of vocational education leadership 
personnel . 



Dick C. Rice 
Project Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



Within the past few years, increasing attention and concern has 
been directed toward state departments of education. As the agency 
responsible for the administration and operation of the public schools 
within a state, the department has come under the scrutiny, criticism, 
and study of well-known educators and the popular press. 

In 1964, James Conant cited what he had observed in tv/o state 
departments of education. 

In both states the state education departments, though 
possessing considerable formal authority, are capable of 
little more than the performance of routine duties. One 
observer claims that year in, year out they tend to be 
staffed with "A bunch of political and education hacks.” 

(6 ,p . 33) 

This condition, while perhaps being atypical, agrees with the earlier 
finding of Brickell in his study of New York state. 

An urgent cry for state leadership is being uttered by 
administrators in all types of school districts across 
the entire state--large and small, urban and rural, 
wealthy and poor, active and inactive. (3,p.44) 



Further evidence of the growing national concern for state depart- 
ments of education is the appropriation of funds under Title V of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. In a 1966 report of the 
Advisory Council on State Departments of Education, the Council stated 
that, "By and large, state departments of education are understaffed 
and underfinanced." (l,p.ll) Furthermore, the Council found that 
"...many state agencies lack the basic capacity to administer statewide 
programs." (l,p.ll) The Council did report, however, that programs 
which were most fully developed were those programs which resulted from 
federal funding, particu' rly vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation. 



In spite of the relative financial advantage of vocational education 
programs, state divisions of vocational education still face serious, 
perhaps unsolvable, problems over the next few years. These problems 
appear to be acute with reference to both numbers and capabilities of 
new staff members. The Report of the President’s Panel of Consultants 
on Vocational Education pointed to the efforts which should be made: 

Special attention should be given to the development of highly 
qualified professional personnel in the many facets of voca- 
tional education. The task is large and will require measures 
considerably beyond the facilities now provided. Professional 
staffs at universities that provide leadership training will 
have to be enlarged. Recruitment of candidates for leadership 
training will have to be expanded and incentives provided in 
the form of fellowships or other stipends to make it possible 
for acceptable candidates to undertake the training needed. 

(7 ,p . 162) 
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The demand for additional state division personnel is being 
accelerated by several substantial forces. First, enrollment m all 
federally reimbursed vocational education programs has grown at a rate 
of 2.3 percent per year since 1S18 and at a rate of 2.8 percent per 
year since 1953. (7,p.69) Further, by 1960-61, vocational enrollment 

was serving 13 percent of the nation's 15-19 year age group and 2 per- 
cent of the out-of- school youth and adults between the ages of 2U and 

64. (7,p. 108) 

Growth in all vocational education programs across the country has 
been spectacular since 1961. In 1966 Venn reported that total enroll- 
ments in vocational education programs increased by 1.5 million otudents 
since passage of the Vocational Education Act in 1963. (10, p. 6) On an 

annual basis, vocational education student enrollment showed an increase 
of 8.3 percent in 1964, 18.9 percent in 1965, and 11.7 percent m 1966. 

(2 ,p. 23) 

Added to this increasing enrollment pressure is the still serious 
shortage of vocational education programs. Many schools offer no 
vocational preparation; the opportunity for vocational choice in many 
others is severely limited; and programs for the urban population 
commonly are inadequate. (7,p.l09) It appears, therefore, that 
steadily increasing enrollment and the demand for expanding existing 
programs will continue to prod state divisions to service new attendance 
centers, to provide more teacher educators, and to develop wider 
supervision capacities. 

In addition, it seems the emerging role of state divisions of 
vocational education (SDVE) assumes leadership responsibility for 
initiating and installing new and different vocational 
cooperation with local schools. According to Rice (8,p.360), if SDVE 
are to escape the role of "ritualistic middlemen' between federal 
agencies and local schools, effective ways must be found to develop 
their leadership role as program initiators. But what about personnel 
for implementing an intensified leadership role? Campbell and broufe 
(4 p.297) show that increasing demands and the emerging leadership role 
of * state education agencies requires a drastic modification of existing 
state personnel policies and that personnel needs are critical. 

All of this points to the need for new approaches to the recruit- 
ment training, utilization, and retention of personnel with capabilities 
appropriate to the emerging leadership role of the state division or 
vocational education. This present study was undertaken to develop 
personnel information basic to the planning of systematic and effective 

solutions to this problem. 



OBJECTIVES 



Four specific objectives were established for this study: 

1 To determine the existence and content of professional personnel 
policies and their effects on the operation of state divisions 

of vocational education. 



2. To identify the training and experience qualifications of 
present state division professional staff members. 

3. To ascertain training and experience needs of state division 
personnel . 
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To project the number of professional personnel needed in state 
divisions of vocational education through 1970. 



PROCEDURES 



Instruments 



To collect data for the study, a five-part questionnaire was 
developed (see Appendixes I-V) . Three parts (Forms I, II, and III) were 
completed ?n interviews with head state supervisors and directors in 
state divisions of vocational education. Two parts were completed by 
mail: Form IV by personnel who recently had left various leadership 

positions in state divisions of vocational education, and Form V by 
field supervisors in vocational education throughout the nation. 

Form I . This part of the instrument was derigned to provide data 
regarding personnel policies in the state division of vocational 
education and the impact of these policies upon identifying, acquiring, 
and retaining leadership personnel. Form I focused on the nine 
functional areas of personnel administration identified by Castetter (5): 
remuneration; appraisal; inservice education; recruitment; selection; 
tenure; and welfare, including retirement, leaves of absence, and 
dismissal . 

The questions in Form I sought the existence of written personnel 
policies and the nature and content of the policies; the adequacy of 
the policies for identifying, acquiring, and retaining leadership 
personnel; the way decisions are made in the absence of written personnel 
policies; and the constraints imposed by personnel policies upon adminis- 
trators in identifying, acquiring, and retaining quality leadership 
personnel . 

Form IJ . This part of the instrument was designed to identify 
problems associated with attracting and retaining qualified leadership 
personnel in each supervisory area (agency) in the state division of 
vocational education, to elicit effective strategies for retaining such 
people, and to identify changes which the agency head believed would 
help to attract or retain personnel. (Directors responded as agency 
heads for their administrative staffs.) A further purpose was to 
identify people who recently had left leadership positions in state 
divisions of vocational education on a voluntary, non- retirement basis, 
so that a mailing list for Form IV could be developed. 

Form IIJ . This part inquired about both the quantity and quality 
of leadership personnel in 1960 and in 1965. Questions were asked about 
each position in each supervisory area in the division of vocational 
education. (Directors responded as agency heads for their administrative 
staffs.) Further, each interviewee was asked to estimate for 1970 the 
number of personnel and their educational level requirements for each 
position in each supervisory area in the division. 

Form IV . This part was designed to elicit the opinions of qualified 
personnel who had left division service within the past five years. The 
instrument included questions abovit job satisfaction, salary, recommenda- 
tions for change, and conditions which might encourage personnel to 
return to division service. 

Form V . This part of the questionnaire was developed to determine 
experience and training needs for state division positions as perceived 
by incumbent field supervisors. 
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Questionnaire Development 

An initial draft of each of the five parts of the questionnaire was 
developed with the assistance of several staff members at The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education. These drafts were reviewed with 
directors of coordinating projects at the University of California at 
Berkeley and The Center for Occupational Education, University of North 
Carolina at Raleigh . 1 The instruments then were revised and a field 
trial was conducted in Ohio. 

In the Ohio field trial. Forms I, II, and III were completed during 
interviews with the state director of vocational education and with head 
state supervisors. Form IV was tested with former state division staff 
members who were on the staff of The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education. Form V was tested with field supervisors in Ohio who were 
not a part of the study sample. As a result of the Ohio field trials. 
Form I was shortened. Forms II and III were reorganized, and Forms IV 
and V received changes in wording and item sequence. 

Following the Ohio field trials. Forms I, II, and III were adminis- 
tered in the state of Kentucky in conjunction with the Raleigh Center. 
This joint venture was intended to determine the compatibility of the 
instruments and procedures of the two projects and to serve as the first 
phase in data collection for the study. 



Respondents 

Ten positions were defined as follows for the purposes of this 
study. Respondents also used these definitions in completing the several 
parts of the questionnaire. 

Director-- One who has primary responsibility for activities of the 
total division of vocational education. 

Associate Director — A person who has major responsibilities for the 
general administration of the division of vocational education in 
the director’s office. These people are co-administrators. 

Supervisor — One who has primary responsibility for the activities 
of a single vocational teaching area, for instance, trade and 
industrial education. 

Associate Supervisor — A person who has a major responsibility for 
general administration in the supervisor's office. 

Vocational Guidance — Personnel whose major tasks lie in vocational 
guidance . 



* "A Nationwide Study of the Administration of Vocat i ona I -Tech n ? ca I Educa- 
tion at the State Level," Project No. 6-2921, conducted by the School of 
Education, University of California, Berkeley, California, 1967. "Policy, 
Policy-Making, Organization and Finance of Occupational Education in the 
Southern States," a study conducted by The Center for Occupational Edu- 
cation, University of North Carolina at Pvaleigh, publication currently 
in process. Since all three projects were concerned with aspects of 
state leadership in vocational education and required data of overlap- 
ping populations at approximately the same time, the directors attempted 
to coordinate their activities to minimize duplication and to conduct 



A.dministrative Assistant — A person whose primary responsibilities 
are involved in helping directors or supervisors implement their 
duties in the state department. 

Field Supervisor — A person whose primary tasks involve direct 
communications and contact with the public schools for the purpose 
of program and personnel development. Typically, these people are 
titled assistant state supervisor, area supervisor, or district 
supervisor . 

Subject Matter Specialists — People who visit schools only upon 
invitation of supervisors, advisory groups, teachers, or school 
administrators, to provide aid in some specific subject area. 
Commonly, these people are titled consultants, but in some states 
consultants also refers to field supervisors. 

Research Personnel — Personnel who are primarily concerned with 
bonafide research activities, that is, experimentation, surveying, 
pilot programs, and demonstrations. Research coordinating unit 
personnel are typical examples. 

Coordinators — People who, regardless of title, are involved 
primarily in youth activities, that is, executive secretary of 
Distributive Education Clubs of America or director of Future 
Farmers of America. 

Forms I, II, and III were used in interviews with state division 
of vocational education personnel in 31 states. Initially, three states 
were selected from each U.S.O.E. region: the state with the highest 

enrollment in vocational education programs, the state with the lowest 
enrollment, and the state with the median enrollment for that region. 

Two of the 27 states thus selected could not be included because of 
problems in coordinating the activities of the three research projects. 
The 25 selected states remaining were augmented by six others for which 
cooperative activities could be arranged with the other projects. The 
list of states providing data for Forms I, II, and III is shown below. 



Each form was completed by the respondent group judged best 
qualified to deal with the subject matter of the form. Thus the 
31 state directors, who are responsible for policy and decision 
making for the vocational division, provided data for Form I 
which deals with personnel policies. The state directors and the head 
state supervisors, both of whom are responsible for staffing, provided 
the information for Form II which asks about problems, strategies, and 
changes needed in attracting and retaining qualified personnel. Data 
for Form III, which deals with quantitative and qualitative requirements 
and with projections for each specific position within the division, 
were provided by each head supervisor for his area and by the state 
director for the administrative staff of the vocational division. 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 



Indiana 

Kansas 



Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 



New York 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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One hundred eighty-six persons, located in 28 states, were 
identified by state directors and head state supervisors as having 
left division service during the past five years for reasons other 
than dismissal or retirement. One hundred thirty of these 186 persons 
responded by mail to Form IV which asked about matters related to 
their departures. 

Form V, which sought opinions of incumbent field supervisors 
about experience and training needs, was mailed to a sample of persons 
holding positions at the field supervisor level in state divisions of 
vocational education. Procedures used to develop the sample were as 
follows: 

1. Using the January 1966 state directories (9) to 
identify all field supervisors in the nation, the 
total of 566 supervisors were divided into five 
groups by teaching area (e.g. home economics, 
agriculture, etc.). 

2. A 50 percent sample of supervisors was selected 
randomly from each of the three teaching areas 
which numbered less than 140 supervisors nationally. 

3. A 25 percent sample of supervisors was selected 
randomly from each of the two teaching areas which 
numbered more than 140 supervisors nationally. 

These procedures identified 164 field supervisors (28 percent of the 
population) who were mailed Form V. The form was returned completed 
by 125 (76 percent of those mailed). Table 1 summarizes the data on 
the population of field supervisors and the sample used in this study. 

Data Collection 



Data for Forms I, II, and III were collected in individual inter- 
views with appropriate respondents. The interviews were conducted by 
nine persons who were selected for experience and knowledge in educa- 
tional administration and vocational education and were provided with 
a one-day, intensive training session by a consultant in interview 
techniques. Five of the interviewers were selected from the staff of 
The Center for Vocational and Technical Education; four were from The 
Center for Occupational Education at Raleigh. 

Forms IV and V were mailed to potential respondents together with 
a letter explaining the study and its purposes. Persons who did not 
return a completed questionnaire within two weeks were mailed a duplicate 
questionnaire, the original cover letter, and a second letter urging 
them to return the completed questionnaire as soon as possible. At the 
end of another two-week period, a second follow-up letter was mailed 
to those who still had not returned a completed questionnaire. At the 
end of a third two-week period, analysis of the returned questionnaires 
was begun. These procedures produced a 69.9 percent return from the 
Form IV mailing and a 76.2 percent return from the Form V mailing. 



Data Analysis 



A rational classification and coding of responses was developed for 
each item by examination of the variety and similarity among all 
responses given to the item. Individuals’ responses to each item were 
coded and the coded data were punched into cards for machine processing. 
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TABLE I 



DISTRIBUTION BY TEACHING AREA OF FIELD SUPERVISORS LISTED IN THE 
1966 DIRECTORIES, (9), MAILED FORM V, AND RETURNING COMPLETED FORMS 



T each i ng Area 



Agricu I ture 
Distributive Ed. 
Home Economics 
Office Education 
Trade & Industrie 



Listed: 1966 Directory 


Mailed Form V 


Returned 


Number 


3 


Number 


% Number 1 ' 


% 


161 


28.4 


42 


2*. 6 


34 


27.2 


91 


16. I 


23 a 


14.0 


18 


14.4 


120 


21 .2 


30 


18.3 


27 


21 .6 


34 


6.0 


30 a 


18.3 


26 


20.8 


160 


28.3 


39 


23.8 


20 


16.0 


566 


100.0 


164 


100.0 


125 I 


00.0 



a It will be noted that these figures do not result from the 
procedures outlined above. At the time that questionnaires were 
mailed to Office Education and Distributive Education personnel, 
state divisions of vocational education were undergoing staff 
changes as a result of implementation of BOE provisions in the 
1963 Vocational Education Act. Due to the fact that many of the 
sample personnel no longer fitted sample criteria, alternate 
respondents were chosen, some of whom held dual responsibilities 
in the Office Education and Distributive Education areas. Thus, 
these figures reflect overlap between the two areas and assignment 
shifts between the two areas at the time of the study. 

b| + will be noted that the description of respondents listed in 
Appendix V lists respondents from areas other than the five shown 
in Table I. Areas listed in Appendix V indicate the areas in 
which respondents stated that they held primary responsibility. 
Areas listed in Table I reflect categories employed in the USOE 
D i rector i es . (9) Differences in area classification derives 

from the fact that the Directories could not show areas of over- 
lapping responsibility, and from the fact that the Hea I th ^Occupa- 
tions area was considered a sub-area of Trade and Industrial 
Education in the directories used. 



Two kinds of tabulations were prepared: a.) a simple tabulation of 

response frequencies for the entire sample of respondents and b.) a set 
of joint frequency tabulations of responses by the entire sample using 
combinations of state, state size, region, and other selected criteria. 
The simple tabulation of response frequencies is presented in the 
appendixes to this report. The size of the joint frequency tabulations 
is too large to permit their inclusion here; however, they are available 
to interested research workers from the library of The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education. 



Limitations 

Certain constraints operative in this study should be considered 
when evaluating the results and conclusions reported. First, a common 
definition of vocational education w as not used by all respondents in 
the study. Each state decided what areas it commonly considered to be 



vocational education. Further, specific functions and responsibilities 
assigned to the ten positions defined for the study varied somewhat from 

state to state. 

Secondly, some states had little information concerning the nature 
and number of new and emerging positions. Lacking reliable information, 
some respondents had difficulty in estimating future personnel needs. 

Third, the diversity of legal frameworks and organizational and 
policy-making patterns found in the states limits the extent to which 
one may generalize from these data. In some states, the director of 
vocational education is, in fact, a deputy or assistant state superin 
tendent of public instruction. In other states, he is responsible to 
a deputy or assistant superintendent. In still others, he is 
responsible directly to the state board of vocational education witn 
only coordinating responsibility to the remainder of the state 
department of education. 

Fourth, it should be recognized that not all data collected in 
the study could be presented here nor could every conceivable con- 
figuration of data be analyzed. The complete data bank from which 
this report is drawn is housed at the library of The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education and is available for further 
serious research and analysis. 



1 1 PROFESSIONAL I’KKSOXNHL 
FOMCIKS A\l) PRACTICES 



Personnel policies and practices in each state were examined in 
nine categories considered important for success in attracting and 
retaining qualified professionals: salary, selection, professional 

leave, recruitment, dismissal, retirement, inservice training, tenure, 
and evaluation. This chapter summarizes the results of this examination, 
reporting in each category on the existence, content and characteristics, 
and adequacy of policies and practices. The data for this chapter was 
provided primarily by the 31 state directors of vocational education 
responding to Form I (Appendix I) , the 250 agency heads responding to 
Form II (Appendix II), and the agency heads responding to Form III 
(Appendix III). In addition, data were drawn, where appropriate, from 
the field supervisor questionnaire. Form V (Appendix V); and the 
questionnaires completed by persons who voluntarily left state depart- 
ment service. Form IV (Appendix IV). 

Three general findings should be noted briefly before reviewing 
results for individual policy areas. First, in every state the division 
of vocational education operated with written personnel policies of some 
description. Only two state vocational divisions reported that they 
operated under a set of policies written specifically for the vocational 
division. The other states reported that they operated within policies 
covering the entire department of education, such as state civil service 
policies. In some states, these broadly-applied policies were augmented 
in the vocational division by more specific policies in selected areas. 

A second general finding was that no state in our sample had 
written policies in all nine of the categories examined in this study. 

Finally, state directors rated each of five factors on the extent 
to which the factor was judged to influence development of personnel 
policies unique to the vocational division. The average rating given 
provides the following arrangement of the five factors in descending 
order of influence: 

1. The state plan for vocational education 

2. Federal regulations 

3. Federal money 

4. Advisory committees 

5. A separate board for vocational education 

One additional note should be added before the reader moves 
further into this report. While all data derive from Appendixes I-V, 
on occasion figures will be cited which are not taken directly from 
raw data in the Appendixes. Such figures are taken from configurations 
of study data included in the data bank housed in the library of The 
Center. 
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SALARY 1 



Existence of Policy 

Twenty-five of the 31 sample states have either a division or 
state written salary policy which specifies beginning and maximum 
salaries, and salary increments over time. In four of the 25 states, 
both division and state-wide salary policies are in effect. Neither 
geographic location nor state size appear to be related to the existence 
of written salary policies since the six states without written policies 
are located in five different USOE regions and include five median and 
one small enrollment state. 

Salaries paid under the policies listed above were compared with 
salaries paid public school personnel, since the primary source of 
division personnel is the public school setting, as it will be shown 
later in this report. Table 2 shows the average minimum and average 
maximum salaries actually paid professional personnel in the sample 
divisions of vocational education and supervisors and teachers from 
two sizes of public school systems. 



TABLE 2 

SALARY COMPARISONS OF VOCATIONAL DIVISION PERSONNEL 
WITH PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 



Public School Systems 



Actua 1 Actua 1 

Sa 1 a r ? es , Salaries, 

All Pe rs . Field 
Sample Supervisors 

Divisions 0 Sample Div.° 


Enrol 1 men t 
25,000+ 


Er. ro ! 1 ment 
6000- 1 1 ,999 


(D 

O) 

O 

O) c 

vT © 

L C 

© /D 

/ 

Co 


(O 

O) 

o 

0) to 

'n. ^ 

^ 0) 
c* <■ 

0) o 

Q © 

^ A? 

Co ^ 


Mean Min. $ 9,550 $ 8,600 

Mean Max. 12,000 11,700 


$ 8,163 $5,413 
11,756 8,425 


$ 7,650 $5,344 
10,341 8,148 



a Figures obtained from NEA, Salary Schedules for Administrative 
Pe rsonne I , March 1965. 

^Figures obtained from NEA, Salary Schedules for Classroom 
Teachers, October 1965. 

c Derived from item X, Form III, Appendix III, page 88. 



These salary comparisons indicate that salaries paid by divisions of 
vocational education are, on the average, higher than those paid by 
school systems which might compete for supervisory personnel. It should 



I See item IMA, Appendix I, page 48. 
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be noted, however, that vocational division personnel are generally 
employed on a twelve-month basis, whereas public school personnel 
usually are not. Therefore, salaries computed on a per diem basis 
may or may not be higher in state divisions of vocational education. 

The mean salary for all positions in the 25 sample states with 
written salary policies is higher than the mean salaries for the six 
states not having written salary schedules. Table 3 lists the mean 
beginning, highest, and average salaries for the sample states which 
do and those which do not have written salary policies 



TABLE 3 

MEAN SALARIES FOR ALL SDVE PERSONNEL IN STATES HAVING 
AND IN STATES NOT HAVING WRITTEN SALARY POLICIES 

Beg inning Highest Average 

Sample states with written $ 9,660 $12,150 $10,875 

salary policies (25 states) 

Sample states without written $ 9,380 $11,060 $10,300 

salary policies (6 states) 



Policy Content and Character 



Twenty-four states have a civil service or state-wide salary policy. 
These policies specify both beginning and maximum salaries and 22 provide 
annual salary increments. Five of the 25 states with written salary 
policies have policies pertaining specifically to the division of 
vocational education. Four of these policies specify beginning and 
maximum salaries, and three provide annual salary increments. 

In two of the states which have no written salary policy, the state 
director of vocational education has discretionary authority in salary 
determination. In another of the states without written salary policy, 
salary decisions are made on what the director termed an "informal" 
basis. The directors in the three remaining states without written 

salary policy did not clearly indicate upon what basis salary decisions 
are made. 



Reported Policy Adequacy 

It appears that the existence of a written policy does not guarantee 
operational satisfaction in and of itself. While there were 25 states 
in the sample with written salary policies, only 16 state directors 
indicated that the salary policy under which the division operates is 
adequate for attracting and retaining the quantity of persons needed in 
the division. Eleven directors stated that the policy is adequate for 
attracting and retaining the quality of personnel needed. 

Directors of vocational education in four of the six states ’without 
written salary policies indicated that there are adequate guidelines for 
attracting and retaining both the quantity and quality of Dersonnel 
needed by the division. 
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Seventeen of the 31 state directors of vocational education 
interviewed indicated that salary policies impose a constraint upon 
them in attracting and retaining the quality of personnel needed. 

Three of the directors in states without written salary policies stated 
that the lack of policy did put some constraint upon them. Constraints 
listed by other directors included salary policy inflexibility (e.g., 
the inability to hire an exceptionally well qualified person at a 
salary higher than that listed on the salary schedule) and the ambiguous 
budgeting procedures utilized in developing salary policies (e.g., the 
fiscal year not being congruent with the availability of personnel). 

Agency heads (head state supervisors and directors) indicated 
salaries and salary policies, were important determinants of the 
retaining power of state divisions of vocational education. Fifty-one 
percent of the 250 agency heads interviewed stated that the problem of 
personnel loss is continually becoming more serious. These agency 
heads listed several factors which they believe to be responsible for 
this condition. The factors given were: 

1. Low salaries 

2. Lack of opportunity for advanced study 

3. Scarcity of interested qualified personnel 

4. Organizational structure, work load, working conditions 

5. Opportunities outside the state department of education 
and department morale 

6. Misinformation about the state department 

In addition, agency heads were asked to list those strategies 
found to be most successful in retaining capable personnel. The 
technique most often mentioned was salary incentives, identified by 
57 percent of the respondents. Agency heads were also asked to 
recommend changes which might help retain capable personnel. The 
total number of recommendations was 16; the recommendation most often 
made was for changes in salaries and fringe benefits. This was 
mentioned as a first, second, third, or fourth choice by 45 percent of 
the respondents (see item IV, Appendix II). 

Agency heads also saw a relationship between salary levels and 
142 unfilled positions in divisions of vocational education in the 
sample states. Forty-three percent of the agency heads who listed 
reasons for unfilled positions stated that the lack of competitive 
salaries was a contributing factor, and 31 percent listed the low 
salary level as the principal reason for unfilled positions. Further- 
more, 51 percent of these same agency heads recommended higher salaries 
as the single change most likely to assist in filling the vacant 

positions . 

Qualified professional personnel who had left state division 
service were asked to state their specific reasons for doing so. Of 
the 130 resignees, 22 percent indicated that the specific reason for 
their leaving state division service was the low salary. In addition, 

23 percent stated that they left to take a better job. (Exactly what 
constituted a better job was not indicated, but it might include a 
higher salary.) Resignees also listed changes which might encourage 
them to return to division service. The most often recommended change, 
listed by 41 percent of the respondents, was to pay higher salaries. 

Another aspect of the salary situation is shown by comparing 
division salaries with the salaries paid resignees immediately after 
leaving division service, Table 4 lists these differences for the 130 
state division resignees studied. 
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TABLE 4 

MEAN SALARY DIFFERENCES, AND RANGE 
OF SALARY DIFFERENCE IN POSITIONS TAKEN BY RESIGNEES 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER LEAVING SDVE SERVICE 



Type 

of 

Pos i t i on 


Pe rcen tage 
of 

Res i gnees 


Mean 
Salary 
D i f f e rence 


Range of 
Salary 
Di f ference 


Higher payi ng 
positions 


72 


+ $1 ,959/yr . + 


$100 to $4000/yr. 


Pos i t i ons paying 
the same 


10 


— 




Lower paying 
pos i t i ons 


8 


- $ 1 , 400/yr . 


$100 to $4000/y r . 


No response 


10 


— 


— 




100 








TABLE 5 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FACILITATING THE RETENTION 
OF QUALIFIED PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
IN SDVE b 



Suggestions 



No. of Percent of 
Responses Responses 



I mp ro ve salary 

Eliminate politics in the state 
division operation 
Provide better leadership 
Change staffing policies 
Institute a sabbatical leave program 
Improve working conditions 
Employ an adequate number of staff 
members 

Provide better programs 
Allow freedom to develop and plan 
p rog rams 

Increase travel al lowances 
Shift the emphasis from regulatory 
to I eade rsh i p 

Provide inservice opportunities 
Create a better state division image 
Give recognition for work done 
Improve communications 



46 

22 

I 3 
10 
8 
8 
6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 



33. I 
15.8 



9.3 

7.2 
5.8 

5.8 

4.3 

4.3 

2.9 

2.9 

2.2 

2.2 

I .4 

1.4 
I .4 



T ota I 



I 39 a 



100.0 



Number of resignees 130 

^Exceeds N due to respondents' option to make more than one 
suggestion. 

b For complete listing of responses, see Appendix IV, item 
III, 12, p, 80. 
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That more than one-fourth of the resignees took positions which 
paid lower or the same salaries as they received in the state division 
indicates other factors besides salary probably influence qualified 
personnel to leave division service. These factors will be considered 
later in the analysis. 

Qualified persons who had left state divisions were asked to give 
general recommendations for assisting in the retention of qualified 
division personnel. Listed more than twice as often as any other 
suggestion was salary improvement, recommended by 35 percent of the 
respondents. Table 5 lists the 15 specific suggestions given by the 
respondents . 



PROFESSIONAL LEAVE 2 



Existence of Policy 

In the 31 states surveyed, 19 have a written civil service or 
state professional leave policy, and four have a vocational division 
professional leave policy. Ten states have neither state nor division 
policy and two states have both state and division professional leave 
policies in effect. 

Region III is the only region in which all sample states have 
written professional leave policies. In both large and median enroll- 
ment states, the number of states which have such a policy exceeds the 
number which do not have it. This pattern did not hold true for small 
enrollment states, where two-thirds did not have a written professional 
leave policy. 



Policy Content and Character 

The policies in 15 of the 18 states with civil service or state 
policies specify the following: 1) how one becomes eligible for leave, 

2) what professional leave can be used for, 3) how long one may be away 
oil leave, and 4) the maximum portion of salary the staff member on leave 
may receive. The professional leave policy in throe of the four states 
with division policies specify the policy details listed above. 

In five states which have no written professional leave policy in 
effect, directors stated that professional leave decisions are made on 
an informal basis as the need arose. In one state, professional leave 
is granted at the discretion of the division director, and in one state 
it was found that sabbatical leave, i.e., professional leave with pay, 
is illegal. 



Reported Policy Adequacy 

Over half of the 31 directors of vocational education are satis- 
fied with the professional leave policies in effect in their states. 
Nineteen stated that the policy is adequate for attracting and 
retaining the quantity and 16 stated that the policy is adequate for 
attracting and retaining the quality of personnel needed in the division. 



^See item NIB, Appendix I, page 49. 
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Most of the directors do not seem to perceive the lack of written 
professional leave policies as being particularly constraining to them. 
Of the three directors who did indicate that professional leave 
policies are constraining., one listed division policies, one listed 
state policies, and one listed both division and state policies as 
being constraining. 

Agency heads, while specifically not indicating professional leave, 
stated that opportunities for further education was a* successful 
strategy in retaining capable personnel. Further, in a list of 16 
recommended personnel policy changes, these same agency heads ranked 
opportunities for further education third. (For full listing of the 
strategies and suggested changes see Tables 11 and 12 on pages 27 and 
28 respectively.) 

Of the qualified personnel who had left state division service, 
six percent suggested the institution of a sabbatical leave program 
as one method for retaining qualified division personnel. This 
percentage ranks fifth among 15 different suggestions made (see 
Table 5, page 15). 



PERSONNEL SELECTION 3 



Existence of Policy 

Selection policies refer to those policies which specify educa- 
tional, professional, and vocational experience qualifications; and 
qualifications concerning personnel attributes. Twenty-one of the 31 
sample states have civil service or state selection policies and 12 
states have vocational division selection policies. Six of the sample 
states have both division and state selection policies and four states 
have no selection policy of any kind. 



Policy Content and Character 

In all 21 divisions having state or civil service selection 
policies, the policies specify educational, professional, and voca- 
tional experience qualifications. Sixteen of these same divisions 
have policies which specify personal attribute qualifications. In 
the 12 divisions which operate under division selection policies, all 
specify educational and vocational experience qualifications, all 
specify professional experience, and nine specify personal attribute 
qualifications . 



Reported Policy Adequacy 

Directors of state divisions of vocational education showed a 
high degree of satisfaction with the selection policies in effect in 
their respective states. Of the 31 directors interviewed, 28 stated 
that the selection policies were adequate for selecting and retaining 
the quantity of personnel needed by the division and 29 stated that 
the policies were adequate for selecting and retaining the quality of 
personnel needed. 



3 See item MIC, Appendix I, page 50. 
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Four directors indicated that the state policies in effect placed 
some constraint upon them in selecting personnel. These four directors 
mentioned two specific constraints: 1) the requirement that candidates 

must submit to what the directors considered an unreasonable written 
examination, and 2) the amount of emphasis placed on what the directors 
considered unrealistic criteria; for instance, policy focus on length 
of service rather than on personal competencies. 

Agency heads, too, showed what appears to be a high degree of 
satisfaction with the selection policies in effect in their respective 
states. In a list of 16 specific changes in division policy (Table 12) 
recommended by the 250 agency heads interviewed, staffing and selection 
policy changes ranked fifth, recommended by 10 percent of the respon- 
dents. It should be noted, however, that among the 25 respondents (10 
percent) who recommended personnel selection policy changes, 56 percent 
listed this recommendation as their first choice. 

Personnel selection policies did not appear to be policies of major 
concern to persons who had left the state division. Eight percent of 
the resignees recommended changes in personnel selection policies as a 
primary method for retaining qualified personnel. This recommendation 
is based on the concern for what respondents perceived to be unqualified 
personnel holding positions in state divisions. This perception 
expresses the belief that somG qualified personnel leave division due 
to frustrations arising from working with incompetent colleagues. 



RECRUITMENT 4 



Existence of Policy 

It was found that eight of the sample states operate within written 
civil service or state recruitment policies and four operate within 
written division recruitment policies. Three of the states with written 
recruitment policies utilize both division and state policies. It 
should be noted, however, that the larger portion of sample states, 22, 
have neither state nor division recruitment policies. The existence of 
written recruitment policies does not appear to be related to state size 
since sample states of all sizes had written recruitment policies in 
approximately the same proportion as their number in the sample. 



Content and Character of Policy 

In all of the eight state divisions operating under a civil service 
or state policy and in three of the four states operating within a 
division recruitment policy, the policy designates the procedure for 
making professional personnel needs known, for hiring out of state 
residents, for interviewing or recommending, and for making appointments. 



Reported Policy Adequacy 

Agency heads stated that a scarcity of interested, qualified 
candidates was a pressing problem in the recruitment effort. The 
importance of this factor is supported by the responses of 24 percent 



4 See item I I ID, Appendix I, page 50. 



of the agency heads. Further, the scarcity of interested qualified 
candidates appears to be somewhat a universal problem since little 
difference was found by region or by size of state. 

In considering the reasons for unfilled positions in state 
divisions of vocational education, agency heads ranked the lack of 
qualified candidates as being the second most important reason. This 
perception seems to indicate that agency heads responded to the question 
with some degree of consistency since, as was shown earlier, the lack 
of qualified candidates was also listed as a serious recruitment 
problem. 

Another factor which impinges upon recruitment practices is the 
66 unqualified personnel, according to the states own criteria, who 
currently hold positions in the sample state divisions of vocational 
education. Agency heads listed nine reasons for unqualified personnel 
holding positions. Ranked in order of number of first choices, the 
reasons are as follows: 1) qualifications were lower when personnel 

were hired, 2) a specific person was wanted regardless of his experience 
or degree held, 3) qualified people were not available, 4) stated 
qualifications are unrealistic, 5) part-time employment is used during 
peak times, 6) higher qualifications are only a strategy to get higher 
salaries for the position, incumbents really are qualified to do what 
they do, 7) persons in the positions are in the process of becoming 
qualified, 8) low salaries, and S) persons doing the hiring don’t 
recognize top quality personnel. 



DISMISSAL 5 



Existence of Policy 



Written civil service or state policies relative to dismissal are 
in effect in 22 states, three of which have division dismissal policies 
as well. Nine sample states have neither civil service or state nor 
division dismissal policies. 

The existence of written dismissal policies does not appear to 
be causally related to geographic location or state size. The nine 
states which have no written dismissal policies are located in six 
different USOE regions and include two large enrollment states, five 
median enrollment states, and two small enrollment states. 



Policy Content and Character 

Specific reasons for which personnel may be dismissed, procedures 
for notifying staff personnel of dismissal, and procedures for employe 
appeals are specified in all 22 of the states which have civil service 
or state policies concerning dismissal. In 21 of these states, the 
policy also designates grievance procedures. In the three states 
which operate under division dismissal policies, the policies designate 
procedures for dismissal notification and appeal, a grievance procedure, 
and specifies reasons for which personnel may be dismissed. 



See item I I IE, Appendix 
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Reported Policy Adequacy 



State directors in 28 states indicated that current procedures 
are adequate for attracting and retaining both the quantity and 
quality of personnel needed by the division. In addition,^ none of the 
directors stated that the current dismissal policy, or lack or policy, 
placed any kind of constraint upon them. 

In four of the nine states not having written dismissal policies, 
the state directors indicated that informal procedures are followed in 
the absence of written policy; two directors reported that the 
recommendation of the director is followed. 

RETIREMENT 6 



Existence of Policy 

The existence of retirement policies appears to be a national 
phenomenon since 30 of the 31 sample states operate with a written 
retirement policy. In 28 states, the policy is a Cxvil service or 
state policy; in six states, the policy is a division policy; four 
states utilize both state and division policies. 



Policy Content and Character 

A considerable amount of policy uniformity was noted in the 
sample states. Twenty-seven of the states with civil service or state 
policies operate with policies which specify both age and tenure 
requirements. In the six states with division retirement policies, 
four specify tenure and five specify age requirements for retirement. 



Reported Policy Adequacy 

Retirement policies in effect are adequate for retaining and 
recruiting both the quantity and quality of personnel needed, according 
to 29 of the 31 directors interviewed. The other two directors stated 
that specific inadequacies were the low level of retirement pay, too 
many years required to earn retirement benefits and, in one state, the 
lack of a written policy. 



INSERVICE TRAINING 7 



Existence of Policy 

According to directors of vocational education in three of the 
sample states, a written civil service or state inservice training 
policy is in effect; in two states, a written division inservice 
training policy is in effect. In all, 27 of the 31 sample states have 
no inservice training policy. These states represent all nine USOE 
regions and include nine of the ten large enrollment states, all 1 
median enrollment, and six of the nine small enrollment states. 



6 See item || I F, Appendix 

7 See item MIG, Appendix 



page 5 I . 
page 52. 
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Policy Content and Character 



Since there are only four sample states which have a written 
inservice training policy, it is difficult to identify general 
characteristics. In three of the four states with a written inservice 
policy, two with a civil service policy and one with a division policy, 
the policy designates the type of training required, how the training 
shall be provided, and who should be served. In none of the four states 
does the policy specify the number of staff members who may be gone at 
one time. 

Directors in 16 of the 27 states without written inservice 
training policies indicated that inservice education decisions are 
based upon what they termed ’’informal” procedures. In addition, two 
state directors, both from states without inservice policies, stated 
that the lack of a written inservice training policy places a constraint 
upon them in obtaining and retaining qualified personnel in the division. 

Reported Policy Adequacy 

While only four states have a written inservice policy, generally 
state directors did not seem to view the lack of written policy as 
being a serious problem. Current practices were viewed as generally 
adequate for recruiting and retaining the quantity of needed personnel, 
by 23 directors, and adequate for recruiting and retaining the quality 
of personnel, by 16 directors. 

Suggestions were solicited from persons who had left state division 
service for improving inservice programs within the divisions. One 
hundred thirty-two separate suggestions were classified, as follows in 
Table 6. 



TABLE 6 






RECOMMENDED INSERVICE EXPERIENCES BY 


STATE DIVISION 


RES IGNEES 




Number of Percentage 


Suggestion 


Responses of 


Responses 


Workshops on specific problems 


29 


21.9 


Workshops in broad areas of 


21 


15.9 


vocational education 
Summer institutes 


12 


9. 1 


Reg i ona 1 sem i na rs 


1 1 


8.3 


Graduate training 


7 


5.3 


Briefings at the USOE 


7 


5.3 


Sabbati ca 1 leave 


4 


3. 1 


Use of consultants 


4 


3. 1 


Rotation of assignments 


3 


2.3 


Informal procedures 


3 


2.3 


Conference attendance 


3 


2.3 


1 n te rnsh i p 


3 


2.3 


Staff evaluation 


2 


1 .5 


Adopt a definite inservice policy 


2 


1 .5 


Emphasize the leadership rather 


2 


1 .5 


than the regulatory function of 
the division 






No response 


19 


14.3 


Tota 1 


I 32 a 


100.0 


Number of field supervisors (N) 


125 




a Exceeds "N" due to respondents' option to make more 


than one 


suggestion . 
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It is apparent that workshops were perceived to be the most 
valuable type of inservice experience. This perception is parallel 
to that of field supervisors who also rated workshops as the most 
effective inservice method for use in the state division. 

Field supervisors identified areas of content judged to be most 
beneficial in improving their performance on the job. The three areas 
mentioned most often, each by more than 25 percent of the respondents, 
are: 1) teaching and supervisory effectiveness, 2) program and facility 

planning and development, and 3) administration. Sixty-five percent of 
the field supervisors stated that these experiences should be encountered 
either throughout their state division service or both before and during 
division employment as a continuing program. In addition, field 
supervisors recommended two broad types of inservice training programs: 
related work experience and formal courses. 

Inservice related work experience . Table 7 lists the work 
experiences recommended for inservice programs by responding field 
supervisors. 



TABLE 

RECOMMENDED INSERVICE RELATED WORK 


7 

EXPERIENCE 


BY FIELD SUPERVISORS 


Suggesti ons 




Number of Percent of 

Responses Responses 


In the related vocational field 




29 


50.0 


In another state division of 




5 


8.6 


vocational education 


Observing successful programs 




5 


8.6 


Workshops in the subject area 




4 


6.9 


Human relations 




3 


5.2 


Intra-staff work 




3 


5.2 


Several areas (no specification 




3 


5.2 


given) 


Administration and supervision 




3 


5.2 


Work of some kind (no example 




I 


; .7 


given) 


Discussion techniques 




1 


1.7 


Guidance and counseling 




1 


1.7 


Tota 1 




58 


100.0 



Among the recommendations listed above, it is noteworthy that 50 
percent of those who made recommendations suggested work experience in 
the vocational field. 

Formal inservice courses . Field supervisors suggested 17 
different topics for mservice courses. Two suggestions received 35 
percent of the total number of recommendations. These two suggestions 
were for courses in supervision and curriculum development and for 
courses in solving specific problems encountered by field supervisory 
personnel. The complete list of suggestions is presented in the table 
8 . 
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TABLE 8 



RECOMMENDED CONTENT OF INSERVICE FORMAL TRAINING 
BY FIELD SUPERVISORS 





Number of 


Percent of 


Content of Training 


Responses 


Responses 


Supervision and curriculum 


25 


19.6 


deve 1 opment 


Specific problems of field 


19 


14.9 


superv I sors 


The study of the literature and 


13 


10.2 


research and development activity 


Leadership development 


1 1 


8.7 


The subject matter of the*field 


9 


7 . 1 


Some kind of training but no 


9 


7 . 1 


examp 1 e given 


Methods and materials 


8 


6.3 


Up-dating practices 


8 


6.3 


School administration 


5 


3.8 


Public relations 


4 


3.2 


Schoo 1 f i nance 


4 


3.2 


General vocational education 


4 


3.2 


Data processing 


3 


2.4 


Workshops of unspecified nature 


2 


1 .6 


How to conduct inservice programs. 


1 


.8 


workshops and seminars 


Pertinent legislation 


1 


.8 


The evaluative process 


1 


.8 


Total ( N= 1 25 ) 


127 a 


100.0 


a F.xceeds "N" due to respondents’ option to give 


more than 



one recommendation. 



Field supervisors also suggested methods for most effectively 
providing the inservice experiences listed above. Listed in order 
of frequency of first choices, these suggestions are as follows: 

1. Workshops of one to two weeks 

2. Seminars and study at The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education 

3. Demonstrations at a pilot center for leadership training 

4. College courses for credit 

5. Change of positions for a specific period of time with a 
person who holds a similar position in another state 

6. Lecture series by top scholars 

When the suggestions listed above were weighed on a seven-point 
scale, giving seven points for a first choice, six points for a second 
choice, etc., the resultant ranking is identical to that produced by 
tabulating the number of first choice suggestions. On both scales, 
workshops of one to two weeks ranked first. 
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TENURE 8 



Existence of Policy 

For the purpose of this study, tenure policies were defined as the 
policies which specify educational experience requirements for tenure 
(continuing employment), the basis on which tenure is granted, and 
provisions for personnel who do not receive tenure. 

Sixteen of the sample states reported that civil service or state 
tenure policies exist. In addition, two of these states reported that 
both civil service and division policies are in effect. The remaining 
15 of the sample states have neither civil service or state nor 
division tenure policies. 

Neither geographic location nor state size appear to be related to 
the existence of tenure policies. The 16 states with written tenure 
policies are located in eight of the nine USOE regions and the 15 states 
without written tenure policies are located in all nine regions. 

Relative to size, the number of states in the three size categories 
with written tenure policies is approximately the same proportion as 
their number in the sample. 



Policy Content and Character 

In nine of the 15 states which have no written tenure policies, 
informal tenure practices are followed. It cannot be stated with 
certainty the exact nature of all these practices, but in two states 
tenure decisions are made upon the recommendation of the director of 
vocational education. 



Reported Policy Adequacy 

Twenty-nine of the state directors interviewed stated that tenure 
policies in their respective states are adequate for recruiting and 
retaining the quantity of personnel needed; 26 directors stated that 
the policies followed were adequate for recruiting and retaining the 
quality of personnel needed. In one state without written tenure 
policy, the director stated the lack of written policy imposed 
constraint upon him in retaining and recruiting the personnel 
necessary for his division. 

It appears then, that state directors are generally satisfied 
with the present policy situation regarding tenure in their respective 
states, which in this case is a predominating lack of policy. 

EVALUATION 9 



Existence of Policy 

Written policies relating to the evaluation of personnel are in 
effect in 15 of the 31 sample states. Of this number, 13 states 
operate under civil service or state policies, five under division 
policies, and three under both. 

y See i tem I I I H , Append i x I, page 52. 

9 See item III I, Appendix !, page 53. 
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The 15 states with evaluation policies are located in all nine 
USOE regions and include eight large, four median and three small 
enrollment states. 



Policy Content and Character 

In all of the states which use civil service or state evaluation 
policies and in three states which operate under division policies, 
the policies designate who will do the evaluation, how the evaluation 
will be used, the basis upon which the evaluation will be made, and 
frequency of the evaluation. In nine of the 16 sample states which 
do not have written evaluation policies, evaluation is conducted 
according to what the directors termed an "informal 1 ' procedure. In 
three of these states, the judgment of the state director of vocational 
education, with staff assistance, serves as the chief method for 
personnel evaluation. 



Reported Policy Adequacy 

While over half of the sample states do not have a written evalu- 
ation policy, 25 of the 31 directors indicated that the procedures 
which they follow for evaluation were adequate for retaining adequate 
quantity of personnel. Nineteen directors indicated the policies were 
adequate for retaining the quality of personnel needed.. 

In addition, most directors indicated a belief that evaluation, 
done well, would assist in retaining qualified personnel. In 
responding to a question regarding the effect of evaluation on the 
retention of personnel, the following responses were listed. 



TABLE 9 

EFFECT OF REGULAR EVALUATION ON THE RETENTION 
OF QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 



Effect 



Number of Responses 



Will help if done we I I 
Does not hinder 

Qualified people do not fear evaluation 
Helps define job expectations 
Will differ from person to person and 
from state to state 



9 

6 

3 

1 

2 



Self evaluation sufficient 


1 


Not sure 


2 


No d i f ference 


5 


Prefer informal procedure 


1 


I t does hinder 


5 


A dangerous practice 
No response 


1 

1 


Tota 1 


37 a 


Number of directors (N) 

^Exceeds "N" due to respondents’ 


31 

option to give more than 


one response 
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SUMMARY 



In all, over half of the sample states have written policies in 
effect for at least six of nine personnel policy areas studied. The 
majority of state directors viewed the practices followed in their 
particular states as being adequate for attracting and retaining the 
number and quality of professional personnel needed. Table 10 lists 
the policy areas considered in the study, the number of states in 
which written policies are in effect, and the adequacy of these 
policies as perceived by state directors of vocational education for 
attracting and retaining qualified professional personnel. 

TABLE 10 — 

NUMBER OF STATE DIVISIONS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
OPERATING UNDER WRITTEN POLICIES AND THE ADEQUACY 
OF THEIR POLICIES FOR HIRING AND RETAINING PERSONNEL 



Director's Perception 
of Po I i cy Adequacy 
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Dismissal 


3 


22 


3 




9 


28 


28 


Ret i remen t 


6 


28 


4 




1 


29 


29 


Tenure 


2 


16 


2 




15 


29 


26 


Inservice 


2 


3 


1 




27 


23 


16 


Training 
















Evaluation 


5 


13 


3 




16 


25 


19 



26 



1 



The majority of agency heads viewed the problem of losing qualified 
professional personnel as becoming more serious. Agency heads also 
identified strategies which they had found to be successful in retaining 
capable personnel. Table 11 lists the strategies identified in the order 
of the number of times each was specified. 



TABLE I I 

STRATEGIES FOUND TO BE SUCCESSFUL IN 
RETAINING CAPABLE PERSONNEL 



S trateg i es 


Number of 
Res pon dents 


Percent of 
Responses 


Salary Increase 


142 


25.2 


Opportunities for further 
educat I on 


85 


15. 1 


P romot I ons 


74 


13. 1 


Boost I ng morale 


59 


10.5 


Enhanced status such as a 
1 arger office 


47 


CO 

• 


Additional clerical help 


35 


6.2 


A change of assignment 


30 


5.3 


Other 


92 


16.3 


Total (N=250 ) 

* 

a Exceeds "N" due to respondents’ 


56<f ? 

op to give 


100.0 

RiCTS Thai! 



one response. 



In addition to the strategies identified above, the same agency 
heads listed 16 recommendations for changes in vocational divisions 
necessary to retain qualified personnel. The list of recommended 
changes is presented in Table 12. 

In the lists of changes and strategies, salary considerations were 
ranked first. But, in comparing state division salaries with salaries 
of teachers and administrators in the public schools, it was found that 
division salaries are competitive with public school salaries. This 
indicates that more factors than salaiy alone are operating in 
attracting and retaining qualified professional personnel in state 
divisions of vocational education. These other factors include the 
other eight policy areas as well as factors discussed in subsequent 
chapters of this publication. 
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TABLE 12 



CHANGES NECESSARY TO RETAIN QUALIFIED DIVISION PERSONNEL 



Number of Respondents Choices Weighted 3 



Suggested Changes 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 8 Rank 


Salary increases and 


95 


1 3 


3 


1 




874 


add i t i ona 1 f r i nge 
benefits 












336 


Add i ti ona 1 staff 


12 


22 


1 1 


4 




needed 
Educati ona 1 


10 


20 


7 


1 


1 


27 1 


opportun i t i es 
Alter organizational 


9 


1 1 


6 


1 




1 20 1 


st ructu re 
Alter staffing 


14 


7 


3 


1 




1 77 


po 1 i c i es 

J ob desc ri pt i ons 


4 


6 


1 1 


2 




1 153 


needed 

Staffing evaluation 


8 


7 


6 






1 49 


and promotion 
Add i t i ona 1 clerical 


5 


7 


6 


2 


1 


1 39 


he 1 p 

Meeting attendance 


5 


7 


3 


2 




1 118 


and work connected 
tra ve j 












97 


A change in the 


5 


5 


2 


2 




state plan 
Office f ac i 1 i t ies 


0 


4 


7 


1 


2 


83 


and systems 
Work load 


3 


5 


1 


1 


2 


78 


distribution 
More supervi sor 


6 


3 




1 




74 


autonomy 
Commun i cat i ons 


1 


2 


6 


2 


1 


1 74 


i mp rovement 
Program development 


2 


4 


1 


1 




1 58 


and policies 
State legislatures 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 27 


concern 














a The weighted ranking 


was 


computed 


by 


weighing a first choice. 


8 points; second choice. 


7 points 


; th i rd 


choice, 6 points; etc 



Ill EXI’EKIKXCK AM) EDUCATIONAL 
HKQII I KEMKX TS OF STATE DIVISIOX 
PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



In addition to personnel policies and practices of state divisions 
of vocational education, another dimension of state division leadership 
examined dealt with the experience and education of professional 
personnel. This section will identify the educational background and 
types of experience found among state division, personnel in the sample 
states. It will also show the degree to which division personnel meet 
stated educational and experience requirements and the requirements 
predicted for such personnel in the future. The intent is to show the 
general pattern of experience, and educational attainment of personnel 
working in the sample state divisions at the time of the study. 



EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS 

The 31 sample states in the study, except for three median enroll- 
ment states, have policies which specify experience requirements for 
positions in the state division of vocational education. Shown in 
Table 13 are the ten position categories used in the study and the 
educational and work experiences reported by the agency heads! as 
prerequisites for employment in the separate positions. It can be noted 
in the last column of the table that teaching and related vocational 
work experience were the experiences most often specified for division 
employment. (This table lists only those experiences which are 
explicitly required as reported by agency heads.) It can also be noted 
that nearly 13 percent of the 562 positions in the sample divisions had 
no work experience requirements. 

In addition to specific experience requirements imposed by employing 
state divisions, the length of requisite experience was usually specified. 
One to three years time in the various types of experience listed was 
required in most cases. However, in six cases ten or more years of 
experience was required. 

Requirements stated above indicate that just under three-fourths of 
SDVE positions require teaching experience and just over one-half require 
work experience in a related vocational field. It was found, however, 
that both field supervisors and resignees commonly have more experience 
than is required by employing vocational divisions. In Table 14, a 
comparison is shown between experience requirements for all positions in 
the sample divisions, and the percentage of field supervisors and 
resignees who actually have these experience qualifications according to 
respondents. 



EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

Educational requirements for 73 percent of the 562 positions in the 
sample state divisions stipulated a master’s degree. The master’s 



(See definition, page 5. 
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NUMBER OF POSITIONS REQUIRING SPECIFIED EXPERIENCE: BY POSITION AND BY EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
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c Directors responded as agency heads for their staffs. Other information in this table supplied 
by head state supervisors for their staffs. 






TABLE 14 



REQUIRED EXPERIENCE FOR SDVE POSITIONS AND ACTUAL 
EXPERIENCE OF INCUMBENT FIELD SUPERVISORS AND RESIGNEES 

% Required Experience p Actual Experience 



Type of Experience All Division Positions Field Sup . Res ? gnees 



Teaching Experience 


71 


85 


72 


Work Experience in 








Related Vocational 








Field 


52 


68 


62 



degree requirement varies from 91 percent for State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education to 39 percent for subject matter specialists. In 
addition, it was found that there are five positions for which some 
states require no degree. These positions are coordinator, subject 
matter specialist, field supervisor, administrative assistant, and 
director. (See position definitions on pages 6 and 7.) 

An attempt was made to determine the degree to which educational 
requirements are actually met in practice. The number and percentage 
of persons in sample state divisions holding the several degrees are 
shown in the table below. In addition, agency heads (head state super- 
visors and directors) estimated division personnel needs through 1970. 



TABLE 15 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF AGENCY STAFFS: I960, 1965, AND 1970 

I 960 I 965 I 970 

w of f - of $r~of 



Educational Requirement 


No. 


Tota 1 


No. 


Tota 1 


'No. 


Tota 


1 


No degree 


28 


4.7 


44 


4.3 


57 


3. 


7 


B . A . 


93 


15.6 


203 


19.7 


203 


13. 


4 


M. A. 


454 


76.3 


747 


72.7 


1 1 99 


79. 


2 


Specialists Certificate 3 


1 


.2 


3 


.3 


1 5 


1 . 


0 


Doctorate 


1 9 


3.2 


31 


3.0 


40 


2. 


7 


TOTAL 


595 


100.0 1 


028 


1 00.0 


15 14 


100. 


0 


Certificate granted upon 


comp 1 e t i on 


of 


v/ o r k 1 


beyond 


the 


M 


normally requiring a second 


year of 


graduate 


v/ o r k . 







In addition to total numbers of needed personnel, an analysis was 
made which shows the educational level of personnel, 1960 through 1970, 
on a regional basis. Educational levels attained by division personnel 
are shown by US0E Region in Table 16. 

In the table on the following page, it can be noted that the largest 
increase in numbers of personnel occurs in the M.A.. category. In this 
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TABLE 16 



EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF AGENCY STAFFS BY REGION: 
I960, 1965, and I 970 a 
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a Figures apply to sample states only. 

b Listing of states by U.S.O.E. Region. Regions and states are: 

REGION I: Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 

Island and Vermont. 

REGION II: Delaware, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 

REGION III: Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, Virginia, 

Virgin Islands, Washington, D.C. and West Virginia. 

REGION IV: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina and 

Tennessee . 

REGION V: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

REGION VI: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota 

and South Dakota. 

REGION VII: Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

REGION VIII: Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah and Wyoming. 

REGION IX: Alaska, American Samoae, Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, 

Nevada, Oregon and Washington. 



category, the growth in number of personnel from 1960 to 1965 was 
greatest in Regions IV and VII. The increase in personnel between 1965 
and 1970 was predicted to be greatest in the same two regions, IV and 
VII. When the change in numbers of personnel listed in the table above 
are computed on a percentage basis (not shown), the rate of change was 
greatest in the M. A. category in Regions IV and IX between 1960 and 
1965, and is predicted to be greatest in Regions VI and VII by 1970. 

The increase in numbers of personnel was least in Regions VI and VIII 
between 1960 and 1965, and predicted to be least in Regions I, VI, and 
VIII by 1970. On a percentage basis, the computation would show that 
the rate of growth was least in Regions VIII and IX between 1960 and 
1965, and predicted by 1970 to be least in Regions I and II. 



Perceived Value of Academic Study by Field Supervisors and Resignees 

Both field supervisors and resignees viewed academic study as a 
beneficial experience. In Table 17* the list of experiences identified 
by field supervisors as most beneficial in preparing them for theii 
current positions is presented. It can be noted that academic study 



TABLE 17 

EXPERIENCE PERCEIVED BY FIELD SUPERVISORS AS MOST 
BENEFICIAL FOR POSITION PREPARATION 



Number of % of Total 

Exper i ences Responses Responses 



Academic study 


58 


21.4 


Leadership experience 


53 


19.6 


Teaching experience 


50 


18.5 


Related vocational work experience 


47 


17.3 


Administrative experience 


45 


16.6 


General experience 


15 


5.5 


Travel 


_3 


1 . 1 


TOTAL (N = 125) 


27 1 a 


100.0 


a Exceeds N due to respondents' option 


to g i ve more 


than one 



answer . 



was the experience most often identified by the respondents. However, 
the four experiences next most often mentioned centered on a practice- 
oriented type of experience. Academic study, while identified as the 
single most beneficial experience, seems to take on less importance when 
compared with total list of experiences, a list which is practice- 
oriented. What the respondents appeared to be saying was that they view 
academic study as a beneficial experience, but a variety of practical 
experience was considered valuable. 

Table 18 contains the suggestions given by resignees for improving 
preservice programs for preparing personnel for positions in state 
divisions of vocational education. By combining the number of 
suggestions which include academic study (items 2, 7, 9, and 10), it 
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TABLE 18 



SUGGESTIONS BY RESIGNEES FOR PRESERVICE 
TRAINING FOR POSITIONS IN THE SDVE 



Suggestions 



Number of 
Suggest i ons 



% of Total 
Suggestions 



I . 


Provide broad experience 


28 


24.2 


2. 


Provide professional education 
programs designed specifically 
for SDVE personnel 


18 


15.5 


3. 


Provide internships 


I 5 


12.9 


4. 


Provide leadership training 


14 


12. I 


5. 


Develop a state division 
orientation period 


8 


6.9 


6. 


Conduct workshops for future 
SDVE leaders 


8 


6.9 


7. 


Require higher degrees 


8 


6.9 


8. 


Exercise more selectivity in 
recr u i t i ng 


7 


6.0 


9. 


Expand teacher training programs 


5 


4.3 


0 . 


Provide courses in educational 
administration and supervision 


5 


4.3 



TOTAL (N = 130) 



00.0 



can be seen that nearly one-third of the suggestions included academic 
study. However, resignees also saw value in practice-centered 
experience. By combining the number of suggestions which include 
practice-centered experience (items 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6), it can be seen 
that 63 percent of the suggestions given were for practice-centered 
experiences. This parallels the perceptions of field supervisors who 
indicated that academic study was beneficial, but practice was also 
very valuable. 

In summary, both field supervisors and resignees saw value accruing 
from academic study. Of at least equal value, however, was the 
experience obtained from practical, on the job experience. 



IV NUMBER AND SOURCE 

OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



PERSONNEL NEEDS 



Between 1960 and 1965, the number of professional personnel 
employed in state divisions in the sample states increased 73 percent. 
The prediction by agency heads (head state supervisors ana directors) 
for professional personnel needs for 1970, shows an increase of 52 
percent over 1965 and an increase of 154 percent over 1960 figures. 

On a geographical basis, the estimated rate of growth in numbers of 
needed personnel between 1965 and 1970 ranges from 15 percent in 
Region I to 64 percent in Region VIII. The numbers and projected 
numbers of personnel employed in the sample state divisions are shown 
by USOE Region in Table 19. 





TABLE 19 








CURRENT AND PROJECTED 


NUMBERS OF 


PROFESS 


I0NAL 


PERSONNEL IN 


SAMPLE SDVE BY USOE REGION: 


1 960, 


1965, 


AND 1970 


USOE 










Reg i on a 


1 960 


1 965 




1970 


1 


20 


27 




31 


1 1 


64 


128 




1 89 


1 1 1 


98 


131 




1 92 


1 V 


1 42 


310 




468 


V 


56 


79 




1 16 


VI 


42 


54 




88 


VI 1 


125 


215 




298 


VIII 


28 


39 




64 


IX 


20 


45 




68 


Tota 1 


595 


1 028 




15 14 


a See listing in Table 1 


6, page 32. 









It appears that one of the factors contributing to the overall 
^ r °Y*.c division personnel in the sample states is the 

proliferation of new positions requiring specialized training. The 
growth in numbers of researchers, subject matter specialists, and 
guidance personnel is exemplary of this phenomenom. 



Another type of position which appears to be growing rapidly is 
the supporting administrative position. In 1960 there were ten 
assistant directors in the 31 sample divisions and in 1965 there were 
27 . By 1970, agency heads indicated that 43 will be needed. 

Similarly, administrative assistants positions grew from 11 in 1960 
to 56 in 1965, and the projected need is for 85 in 1970. The increase 
m number and the percentage increase of professional personnel by 
position is shown in Tables 20 and 21, respectively 
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TABLE 20 

NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL IN THE SAMPLE STATE DIVISIONS 
AND PERCENT CHANGE BY POSITION: I960, 1965, AND 1970 



I 960 

c 

o 



I 965 

c 

o 



1970 

c 

o 



u> 



(/) 



(/) 



Position 3 


Number 


Percent o 
Total Dlv 
Personne 1 


Number 


Pe rce n t o 
Total D i v 
Personnel 


i 

Number 


Percent o 
Tota 1 0 } v 
Pe rsonne 1 


D ? rector 


30 


5.0 


33 


3.2 


33 


2.2 


Assistant Director 


10 


1 . 7 


27 


2.6 


43 


2.8 


Superv i sor 


1 45 


24.4 


2 16 


2 1.0 


237 


15.7 


Assistant Supervisor 


41 


6.9 


70 


6.8 


99 


6.6 


Vocational Guidance 


1 


.2 


7 


.7 


17 


1 . 1 


Administrative Assistant 


1 1 


1 .8 


56 


5.5 


85 


5.6 


Field Supervisor 


274 


46.0 


420 


40.9 


681 


45.0 


Subject Matter Specialist 


66 


1 1 . 1 


1 53 


14.9 


252 


16.6 


Resea rche r 


1 


.2 


23 


2.2 


44 


2.9 


Coord i nator 


16 


2.7 


23 


2.2 


23 


1 .5 


Tota 1 


595 


100.0 


1028 


100.0 


15 14 


100.0 


See position definitions. 


pages 


6 and 


7. 









TABLE 21 



NUMBER AND PERCENT INCREASE IN PERSONNEL IN SAMPLE 
STATE DIVISIONS BY POSITION: 1960-1970 



Position 3 


1 ncrease 


Pe rcen t 1 ncrease 


D i rector 


3 


10 


Assistant Director 


33 


330 


Superv i sor 


92 


64 


Assistant Supervisor 


58 


142 


Vocational Guidance 


16 


1600 


Administrative Assistant 


74 


740 


Field S upe rv i so r 


407 


1 49 


Subject Matter Specialist 


186 


282 


Resea rcher 


43 


4300 


Coord i nator 


7 


44 



See position definitions, pages 6 and 7. 



The growth figures presented above were also analyzed on the 
basis of agency (traditional supervisory areas). The number and percent 
increase of professional personnel in the sample divisions are shown in 
Tables 22 and 23 respectively. 
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TABLE 22 



NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL IN THE SAMPLE STATE DIVISIONS 
AND PERCENT CHANGE BY AGENCY: I960, 1965, AND 1970 







1 960 




1 965 




1 970 






C 

o 




C 

o 




C 

o 


Agency 


Number 


Percent of 
Total D i v i s i 
Pe r son ne 1 


Number 


Percent of 
Total D i v i s i 
Personne 1 


Number 


Percent of 
Total D i v i s i 
Personnel 


Division Office 


48 


8. 1 


1 33 


12.9 


1 80 


11.9 


Vocational Agriculture 


1 6 1 


27. 1 


1 66 


16.1 


197 


13.0 


Trade and Industrial 


1 26 


2 1 .2 


1 59 


15.5 


20 1 


13.3 


Home Econom i cs 


12 1 


20.3 


1 35 


13. 1 


1 87 


12.4 


Ma npowe r 


5 


.8 


99 


9.6 


1 42 


9.4 


Distributive Education 


39 


6 . 6 


49 


4.8 


95 


6.3 


Business Education 


9 


1 .5 


39 


3.8 


70 


4.6 


Vocational Guidance 


8 


1 .3 


25 


2.4 


43 


2.8 


Technical Education 


2 


.3 


1 7 


1 . 7 


32 


2. I 


Combination Distributive 
Education and Office 


1 7 


2.9 


38 


3.7 


65 


4.3 


Health Occupations 


8 


1 .3 


1 8 


1 .8 


29 


1 .9 


Othe rs a 


5 1 


8.6 


1 50 


14.6 


273 


18.0 




595 


1 00. C 


1 028 


100.0 


15 14 


100.0 



a lncludes sixteen specialized agencies including agencies such 
as: Adult Education, Teacher Training, Work Study, Technical 

Service, Occupational Training, and Research. 



ERJC 
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TABLE 23 



NUMBER AND PERCENT OF INCREASE IN PERSONNEL IN SAMPLE 
STATE DIVISIONS BY AGENCY: 1960-1970 



Agency 
Division Office 
Vocational Agriculture 
Trade and Industrial 
Home Economics 
Manpowe r 

Distributive Education 

Business Education 

Vocational Guidance 

Technical Education 

Combination Distributive 
Education and Office 

Health Occupations 

Others 3 



Number Percentage 

of Increase of Increase 



132 


275 


36 


22 


75 


60 


66 


55 


137 


3650 


56 


144 


6 1 


678 


35 


438 


30 


1500 


48 


282 


2 1 


263 


222 


435 



a lncludes sixteen specialized agencies including agencies 
such as: Adult Education, Teacher Training, Work Study, 

Technical Service, Occupational Training, and Research. 



One seeming inconsistency is apparent in the tables above. Table 21 
indicates a 1600 percent increase in vocational guidance positions 
between 1960 and 1970 but Table 23 shows a 438 percent increase in 
personnel in vocational guidance agencies. This incongruity arises 
due to problems of definition. Vocational guidance positions referred 
to in Tables 20 and 21 include only positions identified as counselors 
whereas Tables 22 and 23 refer to all professional personnel employed 
in the guidance agency. 



SOURCES OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



The largest single source of professional personnel for state 
divisions of vocational education has been the ranks of high school 
vocational teachers. This is shown by the fact that 85 percent of the 
field supervisors sampled were former high school vocational teachers. 
This condition appears to be imposed in large part by requirements of 
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